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THIS  IS  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY.   THIS 
PROJECT  IS  "AN  ORAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY."   THE  PLACE  IS 
NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE.   THE  DATE  IS  MARCH  13,  1971,  AND  THE  INTERVIEW  IS  WITH 
MR.  HERBERT  J.  BINGHAM,  NOW  OF  THE  TENNESSEE  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE.   THE  INTERVIEW 
IS  BY  DR.  CHARLES  W.  CRAWFORD,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ORAL 
HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE,  AND  WAS  TRANSCRIBED  BY  MRS.  SHARON  HESSE. 
INTERVIEW  NUMBER  ONE. 

DRo  CRAWFORD:  Mr.  Bingham,  I  suggest  that  we  deal  with 

this  by  summarizing  your  TVA  work  in  your 
own  words,  and  I  would  suggest  that  we  start  with  some  background.   For  ex- 
ample, it  would  be  well,  I  think,  to  have  on  the  records  some  biographical 
data  from  the  beginning,  then  some  survey  of  your  education  and  experience 
before  your  association  with  TVA. 

MR.  BINGHAM:  Well,  I'm  a  native  of  Maury  County,  Tennes- 

see, and  about  fifty-four  years  of  age.   My 
first  introduction  to  the  matter  of  electrical  power  was  about  1932  when  as 
a  farm  boy  in  the  depression  we  had  a  crop  of  about  10,000  pounds  of   tobacco, 
which  we  sold  for  a  great  sum  of  $850.   We  went  up  to  Tennessee  Electric 
Power  Company  at  the  county  seat,  Columbia,  and  tried  to  get  them  to  install 
electricity  at  our  farm;  and  it  would  have  cost  about  $849  we  were  told, 
which  is  what  we  had  received  in  gross  from  an  awful  lot  of  hard  work  on 
eight  acres  of  tobacco. 


Then  ray  next  introduction  to  TVA  was  working  in  the  summer  of  1939  up 
till  '40  on  a  master's  thesis  at  Vanderbilt  University  on  the  benefits  of 
low  cost  power  to  the  poeple  of  the  Tennessee  Valley,  and  I  almost  finished 
that  thesis,  but  went  off  to  the  University  of  Chicago  for  another  year  of 
graduate  work,  then  four  years  of  war,  and  I  never  finished  that  thesis. 
But  meanwhile  I  had  four  years  of  undergraduate  study  at  Southwestern  College 
in  Memphis. 

I  was  reared  in  Morley,  Tennessee — reared  partly  in  Arkansas,  came  back 
to  Tennessee  and  attended  Webb  School  at  Bell  Buckle  prior  to  going  to  college, 
Of  course,  I  had  about  four  years  of  work  during  World  War  II  with  the  War 
Production  Board,  with  Douglas  Aircraft  in  Africa,  and  about  three  and  a 
half  years  in  the  United  States  Navy.   I've  been  directing  the  Tennessee 
Municipal  League  for  twenty-five  years  since  the  spring  of  1946.   Is  that 
enough  biographical  information? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes,  sir,  I  think  so. 

MR.  BINGHAM:  Now  to  summarize  my  work  experience  as 

Executive  Director  of  the  Tennessee  Muni- 
cipal League,  there  have  been  several  major  phases.   I  think  first  when  I 
came  here  in  1946  we  had  quite  a  few  relationships  with  TVA's  technical 
staff  trying  to  find  out  how — because  they  had  people  like  Gerald  Shaw 
and  others  in  their  resources  development  staff  concerned  with  municipal 
government,  principally  in  an  advisory  capacity.   TVA  was  then  doing  what 
it's  had  to  do  ever  since — not  having  a  mandate  to  do  very  much  in  the  way 
of  either  planning  or  supervising  or  providing  public  services  except  con- 
trol of  the  river  and  the  electric  power  system — they've  had  to  work  through 


federal  agencies,  state  agencies,  local  governments  to  achieve  some  of  their 
regional  objectives.   In  fact,  they've  had  extreme  difficulty  having  much  im- 
pact on  things  that  they  don't  control;  I'll  say  that. 

But  among  other  things,  we  worked  with  Mr.  Gerald  Shaw  on  devising  a 
program  of  technical  services  and  established  in  1949  what's  called  the 
Municipal  Technical  Advisory  Service  at  the  University  of  Tennessee.   Mr. 
Gerald  Shaw  came  from  TVA  as  their  municipal  advisor  to  head  up  this  new 
service,  which  now  twenty- two  years  later,  has  about  twenty  professional 
people  on  its  staff  and  provides  technical  assistance  to  the  officials  of 
our  towns  and  cities. 

Then  beginning  about  1952,  the  Tennessee  Municipal  League  took  up  some 
negotiation  with  TVA  on  a  certain  municipal  TVA  relationship.   There  was  a 
good  bit  of  dissatisfaction  about  the  nature  of  the  TVA  contract  with  munici- 
palities on  the  wholesale  purchase  of  power  and  the  way  TVA  dictated  what  was 
to  be  done  through  the  contract  of  other  supervisory  efforts.   Well,  emerging 
from  those  negotiations  were  agreements  that  municipalities  could  have  joint 
municipal  electric  service  buildings,  a  central  city  hall  headquarters,  and 
that  the  power  system  could  appropriately  assist  in  the  financing  of  these 
types  of  joint  facilities. 

We've  had  quite  a  number  of  those  to  develop  subsequent  to  that.   Of 
course,  there  never  was  a  fully  satisfactory  arrangement.   TVA  always  in- 
sisted that  if  the  power  system  financed  the  building,  that  if  the  power 
system  needed  the  space  initially  occupied  by  the  other  departments  in  oper- 
ation with  the  municipal  government,  that  the  power  system  could  oust  these 
other  agencies  of  the  city  government.   Well,  they  really  didn't  do  that  much 


ousting,  but  they  always  insisted  on  that  principal.   And  of  course,  these 
occupants  of  a  power  system-financed  building  would  pay  rent,  or  vice  versa 
if  the  city  financed  the  building  then  the  power  system  would  pay  the  rent 
plus,  of  course,  in  lieu  taxes  on  the  value  of  that  investment. 

Now  another  agreement  was  that  TVA  would  permit  a  rate  for  street 
lighting  at  cost,  to  be  determined  based  upon  actual  cost  analysis.   Well, 
they  agreed  to  that  eighteen  years  ago,  but  strangely  they  really  never  have 
prosecuted  it.   That  is,  a  municipality  more  or  less  had  to  find  out  that 
this  arrangement  was  available  and  insist  that  the  cost  analysis  be  made, 
because  neither  TVA  nor  the  local  power  system  were  anxious  to  cut  the 
street  lighting  charges  to  a  general  municipal  government.   Well,  of  course, 
street  lighting  has  become  extremely  expensive,  and  our  municipal  people 
felt  that  TVA  and  its  power  distributors  should  not  make  a  profit  on  this 
type  of  public  service  to  be  paid  for,  of  course,  by  the  general  taxes  of 
the  city. 

Well,  along  in  that  same  period  in  every  sense  was  a  good  bit  of  contro- 
versy about  TVA' s insistence  that  these  fifty-eight  or  nine  municipal  power 
operations  be  set  up  under  independent  boards  and  separated  both  from  the 
policy  and  the  administrative  standpoint  from  the  other  departments  and 
operations  of  city  government.   We  resisted  that.   I  mean  TVA  succeeded  over 
a  period  of  years  in,  at  one  time  or  another,  persuading,  under  state  en- 
abling legislation,  about  I  think  fifty  or  fifty-one  of  the  fifty-nine 
municipalities  in  our  state  that  buy  power  wholesale  from  TVA  to  set  up  the 
independent  board.   About  eight  or  nine  have  not  done  so  until  this  time. 

We  felt  then,  and  I  still  feel  now,  that  TVA  made  a  very  serious  error 


in  trying  to  get  narrow  professionalism  in  the  operation  of  these  rather  re- 
latively simple  electrical  distribution  operations.   Simple,  when  you  con- 
sider that  they  were  pretty  highly  supervised  by  TVA  and  their  technical 
staff — accounting,  engineering,  sales,  marketing,  rates — the  whole  operation. 
Rather,  TVA  should  have  joined  with  everybody  else,  including  us,  in  trying 
to  get  improved  municipal  administration  in  general.   And  it's  just  an  ex- 
ample of  what  developed  in  this  country  of  trying  to  pick  off  little  pieces 
and  parcels  of  state  government,  and  county  government  and  city  government 
to  be  controlled  by  some  external  bureaucracy  from  the  state  or  federal 
levels  through  catagorical  aids  and  other  relationships  and  develop  a  ver- 
tical relationship  like  in  health  or  in  urban  renewal  or  public  housing  or 
electric  power — a  vertical  relationship  instead  of  a  horizontal  relation- 
ship— at  the  local  level  where  it  would  better  permit  the  locally  elected 
governing  bodies  and  an  improved  local  central  executive  to  manage  the  over- 
all resources  of  government  available  in  an  urban  community. 

And  this  is,  of  course,  a  part  of  the  reason  that  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  later  we're  approaching  breakdown  in  urban  government.   It's  because 
of  this  process  of  fragmentation  of  which  TVA  was  a  major  contributor  in 
these  early  years. 

Well,  I  don't  think  I've  summarized  these.   I'm  going  to  try  to  sum- 
marize quickly. 

Beginning  in  1953  we  ceased  this  internal  scuffling  between  TVA  and 
municipal  government  in  joining  up  to  defend  ourselves  against  the  Eisenhower 
Administration's  attack  on  TVA;  and  I  served  in  various  capacities  in  that 
effort,  including  from  1953  to  1959  as  chairman  of  the  Tennessee  Governor's 


Committee  on  TVA  and  in  other  capacities.   We  can  come  back  to  that  one. 

And  then  beginning  about  1959  we  had  some  state  court  decisions  af- 
fecting the  distribution  between — or  allocation  between — a  municipality 
owning  a  power  system  and  a  county  or  counties  in  which  the  power  system 
operated  of  the  tax  equivalent  paid  by  such  a  municipal  power  system.   And 
believe  it  or  not,  this  controversy  went  on  for  ten  years,  involving  TVA  and 
the  counties — between  1959  and  1969 — when  it  was  finally  settled.   Now  this  is 
very  well  covered  in  a  statement  in  a  book  by  Victor  C.  Holiday. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Sparks  at  the  Grassroots. 

MR.  BINGHAM:  Yes.   And  I  have  worked  with  him  on  that 

book  considerably,  and  I  think  it  gives  a 
very  accurate  account  of  that  whole  controversy. 

Now  recently  we  had  one  other  major  controversy  that  went  on  actually 
from  1959  again  until  1969,  but  more  intensively  during  the  last  three  or 
four  years  prior  to  1969;  that  is,  a  controversy  with  rural  electric  co-op- 
eratives on  whether  they  would  have  a  perpetual  franchise  to  serve  in  areas 
adjacent  to  a  municipality  which  is  annexed  and  brought  into  a  municipality, 
or  whether  the  municipal  electric  system  could  acquire  these  co-op  properties 
in  this  newly  annexed  area. 

Now  those  are  some  of  the  major  areas  in  which  we  dealt  with  TVA.   There 
are  probably  others  that  we  may  run  across  as  we  discuss  here,  but  those 
are  some  of  the  major  areas. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  let's  go  through  this. 

MR.  BINGHAM:  Well,  I  want  to  say  that  throughout  we  tried 

to  foster,  you  know,  the  electrical  enter- 


prise  in  our  state  through  economic  development  and  other  means.   For  example, 
one  little  side  issue  that  developed  is  participation  by  the  electric  systems 
in  local  efforts  to  promote  industry.   And  we  got  TVA  to  agree  that  the 
electric  system  could  join  with  the  city  government  and  maybe  the  county 
government  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  maintaining  a  local  industrial 
promotion  enterprise  in  maybe  employing  a  professional  staff  and  so  forth. 
However,  TVA  didn't  seem  to  like  that  too  much,  and  they  tried  to  get  the 
electric  distribution  systems  to  form  regional  associations  and  employ  pro- 
fessional people  to  promote  industrial  development  on  a  regional  rather  than 
a  local  basis.   And  of  course,  that  has  a  lot  of  merit,  because  every  little 
village  and  town  doesn't  need  an  expensive  industrial  campaign.   They  need 
certain  services  to  help  them  make  their  local  assets  available  and,  in  factj 
certain  technical  assistance  and  leadership  to  help  them  improve  their  re- 
sources.  But  anyhow,  that's  just  one  other  little  area  of  concern. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Let's  go  back  to  certain  parts  of  this,  if 

we  may,  Mr.  Bingham.   I  was  wondering  how 
you  happened  to  get  into  this  work.   What  did  you  study  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Vanderbilt,  Southwestern?  Did  you  have  any  idea  you'd  be  getting 
into  municipal  relation  work? 
MR.  BINGHAM:  Well,  while  I  was  at  Vanderbilt  I  made  up 

my  mind  I  wanted  to  get  into  policy  develop- 
ment and,  really,  politics  in  Tennessee.   In  fact  in  my  application  for  a 
Rosenwald  fellowship,  which  I  did  get,  I  spelled  that  out.   I  can  reach  in 
my  desk  here  and  pull  that  little  paper  out — that  I  wanted  to  be  trained 
and  be  able  to  come  back  to  Tennessee  and  influence  the  policy  of  develop- 
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merit  and  improvement  of  government  in  my  state.   Well,  I  did  come  back  and 
found  this  position,  and  frankly,  all  up  and  down  the  line  over  a  long 
period  of  time  I  expect  we've  probably  influenced  about  as  much  basic  policy 
in  our  state  as  anybody  else,  including  the  people  who've  occupied  the  posi- 
tion of  governor  during  that  period  because  we  have  taken  the  initiative  in 
many  fields,  because  municipal  governments  have  a  very  broad  operating  role 
in  providing  services.   They  rank  from  education,  to  economic  development, 
to  industrial  building.   Six  or  eight  different  distinct  kinds  of  business 
enterprises  are  operated  by  municipal  governments,  and  there's  hardly  any- 
thing you  can  bring  up  that  they're  not  concerned  with  in  the  way  of  govern- 
mental programs,  so,  we've  entered  in  all  these  areas. 

In  addition  to  TVA,  we  took  major  responsibility  from  1952  to  '63  for 
all  of  the  industrial  developemnt  legislation  programs  in  Tennessee.   We 
promoted  constitutional  reform  in  Tennessee  and  got  the  constitution  changed 
in  1953.   We've  helped  promote  the  fiscal  measures  that  have  made  state  and 
local  government  possible.   We  have  promoted  a  whole  series  of  legislation 
in  Tennessee  on  urban  growth,  ranging  from  unilateral  city  annexation  to 
extraterritorial  planning  powers  of  cities.   We  have  promoted  a  state-wide 
system  of  area  vocational  technical  schools  to  be  undertaken  by  the  state. 
For  fifteen  years  we  maintained  a  very  strong,  enduring  coalition  with 
county  governments  on  matters  of  state  legislation  affecting  both  cities 
and  counties,  so  we  can  present  a  united  front  for  local  government.   We've 
had  joint  state  legislation  programs  through  all  these  years,  and  we  think 
probably  it  made  a  contribution  to  improving  county  governments  to  some 
degree.   But  nonetheless,  the  mayors  and  city  officials  of  the  state  have 
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had  a  major  role  in  promoting  a  lot  of  the  modernization  of  governmental 

services  and  governmental  programs  in  our  state. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  have  been  well  supported  by  the  major 

municipalities,  haven't  you? 
MR.  BINGHAM:  In  a  very  remarkable  way.   We've  had  some 

outstanding  municipal  leaders  during  these 
years,  and  given  an  opportunity — given  proper  organization  and  proper  staff 
work — they'll  move. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  is  the  Tennessee  Municipal  League 

funded? 
MR.  BINGHAM:  It's  financed  by  the  membership  dues  of 

member  municipalities.   It  has  a  current 
budget  of  around  $125,000  a  year  and  has  four  professional  employees,  one  of 
whom  is  provided  under  a  joint  arrangement  with  the  Municipal  Technical 
dvisors  Serivce. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  provide  research  assistance,  I  suppose, 

then  in  activity  during  legislative  sessions 
MR.  BINGHAM:  We  have  two  major  concerns  in  this  organ- 

ization: to  represent  the  municipal  interest 
at  the  state  and  federal  policy  developemnt  and  enactment — (in  other  words, 
legislation) — and  then  to  exert  leadership  in  areas  of  critical  need.   For 
example,  we  decided  that  municipalities  in  our  state  ought  to  annex,  ought 
to  grow — have  their  borders  extended.   We  devised  a  whole  program  of  promo- 
tion, of  technical  assistance,  of  legal  structure  that  would  permit  our 
municipalities  to  grow. 
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Well,  in  fifteen  years  our  municipalities  in  this  state  have  increased 
their  population  by  approximately  40  percent  through  annexation  alone.   There 
have  been  over  220  municipalities  that  have  made  annexations.   Over  1,200 
different  annexations  have  been  made  involving  territories  that  now  contain 
well  over  625,000  people.   Well,  that's  another  city  in  toto  equal  to  a  city 
the  size  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  about  50  percent  bigger  than  Indianapolis, 
Indiana,  and  a  little  bit  bigger  than  the  city  of  Memphis.   When  they  took 
over  these  areas  they  assumed  obligations  to  spend  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  provide  public  services  and  facilities  in  these  areas, 
ranging  from  schools  to  sewers,  to  water  systems  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
public  services. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  In  dealing  with  municipalities,  do  you  deal 

with  them  only  a  certain  size,  or  do  you  deal 
with  all  incorporated  municipalities? 
MR.  BINGHAM:  Deal  with  all  of  them.   I  wanted  to  mention 

what  we  are  not.   We  are  not  a  technical 
service  agency.   We  have  promoted  a  number  of  technical  service  programs  in 
this  state  which  now  I  would  have  to  guess  probably  cost  four  to  five  million 
dollars  a  year.   I  mentioned  the  Municipal  Technical  Advisors  Service,  which 
spends  over  $400,000  a  year.   The  property  tax  division  of  the  state;  the 
Industrial  Commission  in  our  state;  the  State  Planning  Commission,  which  pro- 
vides planning  services  to  a  large  number  of  smaller  municipal  and  county 
governments;  traffic  engineering  systems  in  the  state  highway  department. 
But  we  feel  that  local  officials  can  do  a  very  commendable  job  of  policy 
leadership  and  development  and,  in  fact,  provide  excellent  government  ser- 
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vices  through  self-governing  processes  if  they  have  the  technical  know-how. 
But  the  TML  does  not  undertake  this  because  this  is  in  itself  a  gigan- 
tic enterprise  and  one  that  can't  be  really  properly  undertaken  like  technical 
services  by  an  organization  supported  by  voluntary  membership  dues.   We're 
talking  about  municipal  governments  which  have  themselves  75,000  employees  and 
about  7,000  of ficials, elective  or  appointive,  and  spend  around  $900,000,000 
a  year.   So,  if  we  tried  to  give  them  technical  services  in  all  of  these, 
we  wouldn't  be  doing  anything  else.   Instead  of  that,  we're  trying  to  give 
them  the  tools  that  they  need  in  the  way  of  financing,  law,  services,  tech- 
nical assistance,  capabilities  of  all  kinds  which  they  need  to  do  a  job 
of  government  in  an  urban  community. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  do  you  reach  concensus  about  the  type 

of  laws  needed  for  the  municipalities?   Do 
you  have  meetings  of  municipal  representatives? 

MR.  BINGHAM:  We  try  to  follow  a  very  thorough  policy  form- 

ing process.   We  have  standing  committees — 
about  nine — and  task  forces  that  we  set  up  on  special  subjects.   We  try  to 
use  the  tremendous  abilities  and  professional  and  technical  resources  which 
our  municipalities  have  in  examinimg  matters.   Like  we've  been  working  for 
fifteen  months,  and  we've  got  agreement  with  a  wide  group  of  people  on  labor 
relations  legislation  in  the  field  of  state,  county,  city  and  other  govern- 
mental labor  relations  with  their  employees.   We  had  pulled  in  some  very 
highly  qualified  people  from  our  municipal  governments  to  help  us  work  on 
this  for  just  one  example.   But  anyhow,  then  these  proposals  come  through  the 
board  of  directors  of  our  league,  and  if  at  all  possible,  they're  submitted 
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at  an  annual  conference  of  our  league,  which  is  usually  held  in  June.   But 
our  board  of  directors  have  the  final  decision  if  matters  have  not  been 
settled  at  our  annual  conference.   We  have,  in  other  words,  one  body,  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  league  that  has  the  final  decision. 

Then  in  developing  our  programs  with  the  counties  we  have  a  forty- 
member  intergovernmental  committee  for  improvement  of  local  government, 
with  twenty  representatives  from  TML  and  twenty  from  the  Tennessee  County 
Services  Association;  and  this  committee  has  a  number  of  meetings,  and  with 
staff  research  develops  a  local  government  platform  of  joint  city-county 
legislative  measures  for  each  session  of  our  general  assembly.   Well  then 
we  advance  these  programs  when  they  are  finally  adopted  by  our  board  direc- 
tors or  our  members  and  adopted  by  the  committee.   In  other  words,  this  is 
a  policy  development  committee,  an  intergovernmental  committee — it  doesn't 
make  decisions.   When  these  policies  are  finally  ratified,  then  they  are 
put  into  the  gubernatorial  legislative  elections.   For  example,  in  June  of 
last  year  we  had  a  local  government  convention  in  Nashville  that  had  several 
hundred  county  and  city  officials  and  eight  or  nine  of  the  candidates  for 
governor  who  addressed  this  convention  on  the  subject  of  the  local  govern- 
ment platform  for  this  current  session  of  our  general  assembly. 

Well  then,  as  though  that  wasn't  enough,  we  would  take  these  programs 
out  to  regional  meetings  over  the  state  (we  had  sixteen  regional  meetings 
late  last  summer  and  fall  on  our  current  program)  and  let  our  people  vote 
on  it.   Do  they  want  to  modify  it;  do  they  want  to  ratify  it? 

Well,  we  have  a  remarkable  unanimity  because  we  run  through  such  a 
thorough  process  that  by  the  time  we  get  out  at  the  grassroots,  we  pretty 
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well  have  settled  on  those  things  on  which  there  is  a  lot  of  agreement. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Can  you  explain  what  power  these  represent- 

atives have?   Why,  for  example,  should 
gubernatorial  candidates  take  positions  satisfactory  to  the  Tennessee  Mu- 
nicipal League? 

MR.  BINGHAM:  Well,  we  confront  them  with  a  well  conceiv- 

ed program  of  what  the  state  should  do  in 
the  way  of  enabling  legislation,  state  funding  of  programs,  local  authority 
for  taxation.   If  you'd  look  at  one  of  our  local  government  platforms,  you'd 
see  that  it  is  a  very  comprehensive  program,  dealing  with  a  good  share  of 
the  porblems  and  needs  that  local  governments  have,  that  they  need  some 
additional  legislative  authority  or  additional  state  assistance  to  achieve 
these  objectives  or  meet  these  needs.   And  the  essence  of  our  American  system 
— the  democratic  system — is  that  candidates  should  take  positions  during 
elections  and  announce  platforms  and  positions,  and  we  just  simply  confront 
them  with  a  need  to  do  this  in  a  very  concrete  and  specific  way. 

Well,  although  local  government  as  a  whole  in  Tennessee  operates  on  a 
basis  of  home  rule  to  a  substantial  degree  or  self-government,  and  they  have 
a  little  over  7,600  elected  officials  who  make  these  decisions,  who  enact 
the  local  budget,  who  determine  what  services  are  going  to  be  provided  back 
home,  yet  all  this  operated  under  a  framework  of  state  enabling  authority  or 
state  directives  or  state  supervision  in  a  few  cases.   So,  in  other  words, 
the  governor,  and  ultimately  the  general  assembly,  govern  the  cities  and 
they've  got  to  provide  the  tools  by  which  this  self-governing  process  goes 
forward.   Local  government,  collectively  in  this  state,  is  considerably 
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larger  in  budgets,  expenditures,  and  employees  than  state  government.   Local 
governments  employ  almost  three  times  as  many  people  as  state  government 
employs.   They  owe  ten  times  as  much  money  in  bonded  debts.   So  the  pre- 
ponderance of  domestic  government  in  Tennessee  is  provided  by  local  govern- 
ment— city  and  county  utility  districts — and  not  by  state  government.   So 
the  major  responsibility  of  a  governor  or  general  assembly  is  to  give  at- 
tention to  local  government  needs. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Have  you  been  generally  pleased  with  the 

legislative  action  taken  by  the  state  govern- 
ment concerning  municipal  needs? 
MR.  BINGHAM:  Up  until  1971  it's  been  outstanding. 

There's  a  serious  question  right  now  as  to 
what  a  divided  house  or  divided  government  will  do — an  executive  of  one  party 
and  a  legislature  of  another. 


THIS  IS  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY.   THIS 
PROJECT  IS  "AN  ORAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY."   THE  PLACE 
IS  NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE.   THE  DATE  IS  MARCH  13,  1971,  AND  THIS  IS  INTERVIEW 
NUMBER  TWO  WITH  MR.  HERBERT  J.  BINGHAM.   THE  INTERVIEW  IS  BY  DR.  CHARLES  W. 
CRAWFORD,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH 
OFFICE,  AND  WAS  TRANSCRIBED  BY  MRS.  SHARON  HESSE. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Mr.  Bingham,  let's  deal  for  awhile  with 

some  of  the  developments  in  the  1950' s. 
You  had,  of  course,  served  a  number  of  years  with  the  Tennessee  Municipal 
League  before  the  political  changes  of  the  fifties.   After  the  presidential 
election  of  1952  it  became  apparent  that  the  United  States  was  going  to  have 
a  different  administration — the  first  Republican  administration  under  which 
TVA  would  have  to  exist.   I  know  that  caused  a  good  deal  of  doubt,  to  say 
the  least,  in  the  valley  area  as  to  what  the  future  of  the  Authority  would 
be.   Can  you  tell  something  about  the  feeling  in  the  valley  for  the  new  ad- 
ministration and  what  was  done  to  guarantee  the  best  for  TVA? 
MR.  BINGHAM:  Well,  of  course,  the  whole  Dixon-Yates 

controversy  got  under  way  when  President 
Eisenhower  announced  in  May  or  June  of  1953  that  he  was  eliminating  from 
the  Truman  budget  appropriations  for  expanding  TVA's  power  supply  and  was 
studying  other  methods  by  which  this  might  be  done,  and  we  examined  that 
and  determined  that  we  had  to  evolve  a  very  strong  reaction.   So  we  com- 


menced  to  organize  our  political  leadership  in  municipal  government.   We 
felt  we  had  a  major  obligation  because  fifty-nine  municipalities  buy 
or  depend  on  TVA's  wholesale  power  supply,  and  the  whole  economy,  the  whole 
future  of  our  state  was  at  stake  in  this  matter  because  if  you  cut  off  the 
power  supply  you  cut  off  living  these  days.   But  anyhow,  we  felt  that  poli- 
tical leadership  would  be  necessary  because  essentially  we  were  in  a  poli- 
tical fight,  and  we  had  to  organize  this  valley  to  protect  itself. 

So  several  of  us  commenced  to  work  together  to  see  what  kind  of  organ- 
ization, what  kind  of  effort,  was  needed  at  the  grassroots  to  back  up  our 
congressmen,  our  senators,  to  energize  our  governor.   We  had  the  precedent 
of  a  seven-state  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Association  made  up  of  the 
power  systems  and  their  managers,  however,  this  was  not  a  suitable  political 
device.   These  people  were  technicians  and  not  politicians,  so  in  the  pro- 
cess of  consultation  we  decided  to  form  a  citizens'  organization  which  we 
called  Citizens  for  TVA,  to  have  civilians,  in  effect,  in  political  leader- 
ship.  I  think  we  formed  this  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1953.   The  people 
working  on  that  were  myself,  Ken  Whitaker  of  the  Chattanooga  Power  Board, 
Wiley  Bowers  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Association,  Nat  Caldwell 
of  the  Nashville  Tennessean. 

This  was  probably  the  group  that  did  the  internal  planning  and  develop- 
mental work;  and  then,  of  course,  we  involved  our  local  government  leadership, 
our  power  system  leadership,  and  citizen  leadership.   Eventually  we  got  as 
many  as  60,000  members  in  this  organization.   Some  of  those  we  kind  of  boot- 
legged in;  a  rural  co-operative  might  just  pay  membership  for  quite  a  few  of 
its  members,  however,  we  tried  to  develop  a  genuine  citizens'  organization. 


However,  the  backbone  of  financial  support  were  contributions  from  municipal 
and  co-operative  electric  distribution  systems  throughout  the  seven  state 
valley  area. 

Now  we  brought  in  all  kinds  of  other  organizations  to  support  this 
organization — organized  labor,  you  know,  and  other  groups  that  had  an  inter- 
est in  the  power  supply  of  this  area — and  so  this  was  one  of  the  key  instru- 
ments. 

Well,  about  that  time  we  wanted  Governor  Clement,  Tennessee's  new 
brilliant,  young  governor,  to  have  good  advice,  and  so  he  asked  me  to  serve 
as  chairman  of  a  committee  on  TVA  to  work  and  advise  with  him  and  others  on 
what  the  state  government's  involvement  should  be. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Can  we  get  the  time  sequence  clear  here, 

Mr.  Bingham?   When  was  Citizens  for  TVA 
organized?  When  were  you  approached  by  Governor  Clement? 
MR.  BINGHAM:  When  was  Citizens  for  TVA  organized?   I 

think  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1953,  but 
I'm  not  positive.   I  don't  have  those  records  before  me.   I  need  to  check 
the  records  because  if  you  have  a  continuous  effort  going  on  over  a  period 
of  six  or  seven  years,  it's  a  little  hard  to  date  everything. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  were  the  events  behind  the  decision  to 

form  Citizens  for  TVA? 
MR.  BINGHAM:  The  president's  action  in  eliminating  the 

TVA  appropriation  for  power  plant  construc- 
tion from  the  federal  budget. 

Now  another  thing  we  did  about  that  time,  just  to  show  you — this  was 
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1953 — we  found  out  that  Eisenhower  was  going  to  attend  the  National  Gover- 
nors Conference  session  in  Seattle,  Washington  and  that  he  was  going  to 
sit  in  on  a  conference  or  a  session  of  that  conference  on  natural  resources. 
So  that  put  our  brains  to  working,  and  we  conceived  of  a  plan  where  Gover- 
nor Clement  would  question  the  president  about  TVA  and  challenge  him  about 
TVA.   And  I  remember  that  we  spent  about  an  hour  or  two  on  the  telephone. 
Mr.  Brainard  Chaney,  who  was  one  of  the  governor's  thinkers  and  speech  writ- 
ers, worked  with  me  on  advising  the  governor  to  give  him  some  questions  and 
some  strategy  about  how  he  might  put  President  Eisenhower  on  the  spot  on 
TVA.   The  whole  effort  was  directed  toward  Governor  Clement  getting  into  a 
negotiating  position  with  the  president  so  he  could  provide  him  more  infor- 
mation. 

So  Governor  Clement  did  raise  this  very  carefully  at  the  session.   And 
then  subsequently  he  told  the  president — he  said,  "Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  an  opportunity  to  give  you  information,  I  don't  believe  you  understand 
about  TVA."  And  the  President  said,  "Well,  Governor,  I'd  be  glad  to  have 
you  provide  me  information." 

Well  then  Governor  Clement  on  the  way  back — he's  a  very  able,  brilliant, 
young  man  and  a  fine  public  performer  on  the  platform — was  on  national  radio, 
national  TV,  made  the  national  news,  and  just  kept  on  saying,  "Certainly  I'll 
be  at  the  White  House  just  as  soon  as  possible.   I'm  rushing  back  to  Tennessee 
to  get  all  this  information  together  to  go  tell  the  president  about  TVA." 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  when  was  this  Seattle  meeting? 

MR.  BINGHAM:  Well  the  Governors  Conference  was  held  I  think,  Septem- 

ber or  October  of  each  year.   This  was  1953. 


And  when  Governor  Clement  got  back  we  wrote  the  president  a  letter  and 
released  it  to  the  press  of  the  whole  world  that,  "Mr.  President,  I'm  at  your 
disposal  twenty-four  hours  a  day  until  we  can  get  together.   I'm  working  real 
hard  to  get  all  this  information  together,  and  I'm  looking  forward,  at  your 
convenience,  to  meeting  with  you  about  TVA."   So,  we  had  an  invitation. 

Well,  then  a  few  weeks  later  the  governor  went  to  the  White  House,  and 
some  of  us  went  with  him,  but  he  went  to  see  the  president  alone,  but  that 
wasn't  the  story.   We  got  up  a  pamphlet  about  what  the  Covernor  [Clement] 
told  the  president  about  TVA — released  10,000  copies  to  every  newspaper, 
television,  radio  station  from  coast  to  coast.   So  this  was  our  opening 
blow  really  to  start  counteracting  what  the  Eisenhower  administration  was 
doing,  and  Governor  Clement  performed  brilliantly. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  he  discuss  with  you  his  meeting  with 

the  president? 
MR.  BINGHAM:  You  mean  before  or  after? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  No,  after.   Did  he  report  on  the  meeting? 

MR.  BINGHAM:  Oh,  Governor  Clement.   Yes.   We  were  there. 

We  were  at  the  White  House  with  him,  but  we 
didn't  go  see  the  president. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  did  he  think  of  President  Eisenhower's 

views  toward  TVA? 
MR.  BINGHAM:  Governor  Clement  thought  that  he  had  softened 

the  president  up  a  good  bit,  and  he  heard 
subsequently  through  the  governor  of  Missouri,  a  Republican,  that  Sherman 
Adams  was  somewhat  disturbed  about  the  fact  that  the  president  had  reacted 


rather  favorably  to  Governor  Clement's  presentation. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  There  is  some  information  that  President 

Eisenhower  was  not  as  anti-TVA  as  some  of 
the  people  around  him.   Do  you  have  any  ideas  about  that? 
MR.  BINGHAM:  Well,  of  course,  the  total  policy  of  the 

Eisenhower  administration,  particularly  in 
those  early  months  and  years,  was  to  dismantle  the  federal  government's  in- 
terest in  domestic  affairs  or  involvement  and  to  also  emphasize  turning  over 
governmental  functions  to  private  enterprise. 

Now,  for  example,  in  that  same  appearance  at  the  Governors  Conference, 
President  Eisenhower  agreed  with  the  governors  in  1953  that  he  was  going  to 
terminate  the  federal  aid  highway  program,  eliminate  the  two-cent  a  gallon 
federal  gasoline  tax,  and  turn  over  highway  buildings  in  the  USA  to  the 
states.   And  lo  and  behold,  Detroit  rose  up  and  they  appointed  the  Clay 
Committee  to  examine  the  highway  problems  of  America.   The  public  works 
director,  Glen  Richards  of  Detroit,  was  one  of  the  five  members  of  the  Clay 
Committee,  and  I  discussed  the  matter  with  him  extensively  since  Senator 
Albert  Gore  of  Tennessee  was  chairman  of  the  Road  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Public  Works  about  that  time.   And  Detroit  turned  Mr.  Eisenhower  all  the  way 
around,  and  he  came  up  with  a  $101  billion  dollar  new,  enlarged  federal  aid 
highway  program  including  some  forty-one  or  two  billion  dollars  for  the  new 
interstate  system.   And  Mr.  Nixon  showed  up  in  behalf  of  the  president  one 
year  later,  1954,  and  announced  this  gigantic  new  federal  highway  program. 

That  shows  you  what  the  general  attitude  of  the  Eisenhower  administration 
was  toward  federal  involvement  in  such  things  as  highways  and  TVA.  And  there 


were  other  similar  efforts  made,  none  of  which,  I  might  add,  added  up  to  a 
nickel's  worth  of  this.   The  Eisenhower  administration  was  totally  frustrated 
in  all  of  its  efforts  to  pull  the  federal  government  out  of  involvement  in 
domestic  programs.   It  was  frustrated  in  every  one  of  them. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  suppose  this  was  the  president's 

idea  himself?   I  know  he  had  been  very  much 
out  of  politics  in  military  service  as  it  was,  or  do  you  suppose  this  was  the 
idea  of  the  Republican  Party? 
MR.  BINGHAM:  At  the  time  I  don't  think  we  had  any  great 

idea  where  the  idea  came  from.   Of  course, 
there  were  a  lot  of  advisers.   There  always  are  a  lot  of  advisers  through 
many,  many  different  channels  to  any  president — through  congressional  chan- 
nels, through  executive  officers,  and  so  forth — and  still  I'm  not  100  percent 
sure  where  this  idea  originated.   We  know  that  all  of  these  matters  were  ex- 
amined, and  we  know  Wenzell  was  in  on  it  and  the  president  of  First  Boston, 
whoever  it  was.   In  other  words,  the  issue  arose  and  said,  "How  can  we  fi- 
nance TVA  and  avoid  appropriations  from  the  general  revenues  of  the  federal 
government?"  And  in  the  course  of  examining  this  matter,  they  came  up  with 
this  plan  of  substitute  financing  through  private  enterprise  to  build  steam 
plants  to  generate  electricity  to  meet  TVA  areas  increasing  demand,  includ- 
ing those  of  the  Paducah  and  Oak  Ridge  plants  of  the  AEC — atomic  plants  of 
AEC.   I  mean,  this  is  the  way  it  apparently  emerged,  in  a  general  examin- 
ation of  how  to  finance. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Can  you  sum  up  your  views  from  where  you 

were  at  the  time  of  the  Dixon-Yates  contro- 
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versy?   How  did  you  first  become  aware  of  it,  and  what  developed  then? 

MR.  BINGHAM:  Well,  in  '53  this  general  plan  commenced  to 

emerge,  and  it  was  the  first  TVA  or  AEC  let- 
ting contracts  to  build  steam  plants  to  private  power  companies  or  combines. 
The  steam  plants  would  be  located  in  states  adjacent  to  Tennessee,  like  Ark- 
ansas; maybe  Kentucky.   This  plan  emerged. 

Of  course,  TVA  under  Gordon  Clapp  and  the  others  on  the  board  refused 
to  enter  into  contracts  of  that  sort,  so  then  the  budget  bureau  and  others 
determined  to  use  the  AEC  as  a  channel  under  Admiral  Strauss,  I  believe.   He 
was  a  willing — in  fact,  an  enthusiastic  supporter — of  the  idea.   And  TVA 
under  Clapp  until  May  or  June  of  '54  resisted,  and  I  might  add  they  pro- 
vided us  a  lot  of  information.   That's  where  we  were  getting  information. 
But  somewhere  in  that  period — for  example,  I  got  a  phone  call  late  one  after- 
noon, and  the  top  echelon  leadership  of  TVA  was  in  the  room  in  Washington,  and 
I  talked  to  two  or  three  of  them,  and  they  advised  that  the  state  of  Tennessee 
ought  to  employ  an  attorney  and  have  him  on  the  job  at,  I  believe,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  at  a  hearing  on  some  aspect  of  the  Dixon-Yates  plan 
by  ten  o'clock  the  following  morning.   And  they  finally  let  the  word  out  as 
to  about  what  attorney  might  be  qualified  to  do  this  work,  and  I  hung  up  the 
phone  and  called  the  governor's  office  and  arranged  to  see  him  as  he  was 
leaving,  and  he  approved  the  idea,  but  it  had  to  have  the  approval  of  the 
attorney  general.   So  I  saw  the  attorney  general  the  next  morning  early 
and  told  him  that  we  needed  to  employ  the  Washington  law  firm  of  Volpe, 
Boskey,  and  Scallrup,  and  he  wanted  to  know  what  address  they  had  in  Moscow. 
Volpe  had  been  a  general  counsel  of  the  AEC  under  David  Lilienthal,  and  a 


very  able  and  distinguished  brilliant  attorney,  I  had  been  advised.   At  any 
rate,  we  had  him  employed  and  over  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  I  believe 
it  was,  at  ten  o'clock  that  morning. 
DR,  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  remember  what  TVA  people  you  talked 

to  from  Washington  on  the  phone  the  day 
before? 
MR.  BINGHAM:  Well,  I  talked  to  Joe  Swidler  and  the 

general  manager,  John  Oliver.   It's  possible 
I  talked  with  Gordon  Clapp,  but  I'm  not  sure.   I  talked  to  him  on  other  oc- 
casions.  But  they  indicated  that  Clapp  was  there  and  Wessenhauer  was  there, 
who  is  the  manager  of  power,  and  John  Oliver  and  Joe  Swidler,  and  they  all 
agreed  on  this  recommendation.   Well,  the  point  is  that  Volpe  was  employed 
by  the  state  of  Tennessee,  and  I  supervised  his  work  directly.   He  reported, 
of  course,  to  Governor  Clement  also,  and  he's  the  one  that  found  the  Wenzell 
conflict  of  interest  eventually.   He  didn't  really  uncover  that  until  1966, 
I  believe. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  did  he  do  at  the  hearing  before  the 

Federal  Power  Commission  that  next  day? 
That  was  short  notice,  I  know. 
MR.  BINGHAM:  I  can't  remember  what  it  was  that  he  was 

suppose  to  do,  you  know.   It  was  to  protest 
on  behalf  of  the  state  of  Tennessee  some  option  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission concerning,  I  think,  the  so-called  Dixon-Yates  proposal  to  put  together 
a  joint  enterprise  to  build  a  steam  plant  near  West  Memphis  in  Arkansas. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Why  did  they  call  on  the  Citizens  for  TVA; 
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why  did  the  people  in  Washington  call  you? 
MR.  BINGHAM:  Well,  I  was  called  in  my  capacity  as  Chair- 

man of  the  Governor's  Committee  on  TVA. 
This  was  an  action  to  be  taken  by  the  state  of  Tennessee. 

Now  in  organizing  Citizens  for  TVA,  I  served  as  its  initial  Executive 
Secretary  until  we  could  employ  a  staff.   Of  course,  I  was  head  of,  you  know, 
as  a  part  of  my  work,  secretary  of  the  Tennessee  Municipal  League.   It  was 
just  something  else  that  we  regarded  as,  you  might  say,  a  front  organization. 
And  I  stayed  actively  involved  in  that  until  we  had  this  whole  matter  settled 
approximately  six  years  later  when  we  got  a  financing  plan  through  Congress. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  was  the  next  development  in  the  Dixon- 

Yates  after  the  Power  Commission  hearing? 
MR.  BINGHAM:  Well,  about  May  of  June  of  1954,  Gordon 

Clapp  left  TVA  and  General  Vogel  was  appointed  by  the  president.   Gordon 
Clapp  made,  I  think,  maybe  his  last  appearance  in  the  valley.   I  ran  across 
a  note  that  he  sent  me  the  other  day  at  a  conference  of  the  Tennessee  Municipal 
League  probably  in  May  or  June  of  1954.   General  Vogel  was  appointed.   We 
used  General  Vogel' s  confirmation  hearings  as  a  national  forum  to  blast 
Dixon-Yates.   We  had  a  lot  of  testimony,  witnesses  in  there,  including 
Governor  Clement  and  many  others.   But  we  just  said,  you  know,  "he's  been 
sent  in  here  to  implement  Dixon-Yates.   Look  how  bad  it  is."   It  gave  us  a 
national  forum. 

One  move  that  was  made,  and  one  purpose  we  used  Volpe  for  was  to  help 
staff  the  .  .  .   Senator  Langer  was  chairman  of  an  anti-monopoly  sub-committee 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  and  Senator  Kefauver  was  likewise  a  member 
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of  that  committee,  but  they  tried  to  get  funds  authorized  by  the  Senate  to 
investigate  the  Dixon-Yates  proposal  and  so  on,  and  couldn't  get  it. 
So,  we,  through  Volpe  and  other  means,  helped  staff  the  work  of  that  com- 
mittee to  help  make  the  investigation  and  helped,  you  know,  develop  witnesses 
and  schedule  and  develop  testimony.   And  that  committee  probably  held,  I 
believe,  two  sets  of  hearings  on  this.   Well  again,  it  gave  us  a  national 
forum  just  to  expose  what  Dixon-Yates  was. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Which  was  Senator  Langer's  committee? 

1IR.  BINGHAM:  It  was  a  subcommittee  on  anti-monopoly  of  the 

Senate  Judiciary,  if  I  remember.    Now,  I 
don't  know  when  those  hearings  were  held,  but  I  would  say  sometimein  the  sum- 
mer or  fall  of  1954. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Where  did  you  find  investigative  staff,  in  the 

Tennessee  area  or  outside? 
MR.  BINGHAM:  Well,  Joe  Volpe,  the  attorney  that  Tennessee 

had  employed,  played  a  role.   Of  course,  we  in 
the  Valley — we  ourselves — worked  up  testimony  for  people  like  Governor 
Clement  and  other  spokesmen — the  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Association. 
People  like  States  Finley  and  others;   Ken  Whiteker  helped  work  up  testimony 
so  there  would  be  substantial  information.   And  Volpe  helped  develop  testi- 
mony to  be  presented  to  that  committee  by  Tennesseans  and  others. 
DPv.  CRAWFORD:  Did  Nat  Caldwell  work  in  this  investigation  too? 

MR.  BINGHAM:  I  think  he  probably  did.   It  would  be  difficult 

to  remember  just  who  played  what 
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role  because  this  controversy  went  on  so  long  it's  very  difficult  in  my 
mind,  you  know,  to  straighten  out  when  we  did  what  because  it  was  continuous. 
For  example,  we  went  before  committees  time  and  time  and  time  again.   We 
went  before  the  Public  Works  Committee,  the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  the 
Anti-Monopoly  Committee  of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  time  and  time  and 
time  again. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  information  were  you  seeking  to  get  in 

the  public  record  in  these  hearings  primarily? 
MR.  BINGHAM:  Well,  the  fact  that  it  would  be  much  more 

economical  to  have  this  power  supplied  by 
TVA;  the  fact  that  TVA  was  a  great  integrated  power  system;  they  were  doing 
an  outstanding  job;  the  fact  that  the  Tennessee  Valley  would  eventually  amor- 
tize a  lot  of  the  investment  in  TVA;  that  it  was  a  good  investment  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States;  that  it  had  made  possible  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  of  savings  in  the  production  of  atomic  energy  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  nation;  the  fact  that  the  Dixon-Yates  proposal  eventually,  as  it 
emerged — of  course,  it  took  a  long  time  for  that  thing  to  get  out  in  public. 
I  don't  know  when  it  got  out.   Probably  really  the  financial  details  were 
hard  to  find  although  we  were  getting  considerable  leakage  from  TVA. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  It  started  appearing  gradually,  I  believe. 

MR.  BINGHAM:  That's  right.   Well,  we  took  it  on.   One 

of  the  good  things,  I  remember,  the  Dixon- 
Yates  people  did — they  hired  the  Ebasco  Services  to  design  and  build  their 
plant.   And  unfortunately  for  them  and  fortunately  for  us,  Ebasco  .... 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Now  the  AEC  did  that. 
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MR.  BINGHAM:  Yes,  the  AEC.   Let's  see.   No,  Dixon-Yates 

did  that.   The  AEC's   contract  was  a  joint 
subsidiary  of  the  Southern  Company  and  what  was  the  other  one — the  two  pri- 
vate utility  holding  companies  that  owned  a  group  .... 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  It  wasn't  still  Commonwealth  and  Southern, 

was  it? 
MR.  BINGHAM:  No,  I  don't  think  so.   Golly!   It  was  South- 

ern Company  and  one  other,  and  I  can't  recall 
it.   American — I  don't  know.   Anyhow,  the  AEC's  contract  was  with  a  subsidiary 
of  these  two  utility  holding  companies.   And  they,  in  turn,  had  engaged  Ebasco 
Services,  which  I  think,  in  turn,  was  a  subsidiary  of  American  Power  Company  or 
something  to  design  and  build  their  plant.   Well,  they  had  built  the  plant  for 
a  combine  of  power  companies — about  five  of  them — to  supply  part  of  the  power 
to  the  Paducah  plant  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  TVA  had  under  con- 
struction a  plant  up  there  at  Paducah  to  provide  about  the  other  half  of  the 
power  for  that  atomic  plant.   And  the  Ebasco  Serivces  had  had  terrific  over- 
runs on  costs,  and  their  cost  experience  was  much  higher  than  TVA's,  so  we 
commenced  to  refer  to  the  Dixon-Yates  plant  in  Arkansas  as  "the  second  Ebasco 
fiasco."  And  we  made  a  lot  out  of  that. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  believe  that  private  power  heralded  this 

competition  when  it  first  developed  up  there 
as  the  first  real  comparative  competition  between  TVA  and  private  enterprise. 
MR.  BINGHAM:  Well  they  took  on  the  largest,  biggest 

construction  organization  of  this  country — 
one  of  the  biggest  ones.   TVA,  which  had  gone  through,  you  know,  a  long 
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period  of  design  and  construction,  and  they  advertised  it — the  private  power 
companies  did — as  a  contest,  and  by  golly,  it  was,  and  they  lost  it. 

And  it's  very  difficult  to  develop  issues  or  find  mechanisms  to  take 
something  like  Dixon-Yates  affecting  this  region  down  here,  and  make  it  a 
national  issue.   And  so  we  seized  upon  all  of  these  aspects  of  it  that  could 
be  made  a  dramatic  national  issue  and  tried  to  find  mechanisms  for  getting 
them  into  the  public  domain  of  public  information  on  a  national  basis,  and 
we  seized  every  opportunity  and  looked  for  every  opportunity  to  handle  this 
whole  situation  at  the  national  level. 

Now  pretty  soon  we're  coming  up  on  the  1956  presidential  election,  and 
we  did  everything  we  could  to  inject  it  into  that  election.   We  didn't  have 
much  success.   I'd  like  to  tell  you  about  that;  we  made  a  real  effort. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Before  we  get  to  that  let's  go  by  the  ap- 

pointment of  General  Vogel  to  the  TVA  board. 
When  that  happened,  were  you  suspicious  because  of  the  circumstances  of  his 
appointment — his  background  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the  Republican 
ideas  about  TVA? 
MR.  BINGHAM:  Well,  we  were  suspicious  mainly  because  we 

understood,  and  it  proved  to  be  true  for 
awhile,  that  he  was  the  president's  man,  and  he  was  coming  down  here  to  im- 
plement the  president's  policy.   Now,  of  course,  he  had  problems  in  that  T\£A 
is  an  independent  board.   I  don't  think  the  president  can  really  tell  them 
what  to  do.   At  least  I  don't  think  he  can.   And  two  members  of  that  board, 
even  when  Vogel  was  appointed,  were  hostile  to  the  president's  program,  and 
they  were  staunch  men  who  weren't  about  to  give  in,  and  they  didn't. 
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So  Vogel  had  kind  of  an  uphill  battle  and  he  tried  every  way  to  fight 
it,  and  frankly,  we  were  fed  information  about  what  Vogel  was  doing.   We 
knew  it  about  as  soon  as  he  did  and  challenged  him  at  every  opportunity. 
Now,  in  addition  to  the  confirmation,  when  he  got  in  here,  we  made  up  our 
minds — this  group  of  people — that  we  were  going  to  harrass  him  everywhere 
we  could  find  him.   And  among  two  harrassments  we  did — we  did  at  every  op- 
portunity— I  remember  one  was  that  the  Tennessee  Municipal  League  had  an 
annual  conference  in  Gatlinburg  about  1955,  so  we  got  Governor  Clement  over, 
and  he  gave  an  adress  entitled  "The  Record  of  Betrayal",  which  was  very  el- 
oquent. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Who  prepared  that  address? 

MR.  BINGHAM:  Well,  Mr.  Lon  Chaney  and  I — Mr.  Brainard 

Chaney  and  I  prepared  that  address.   It  was 
called  "A  Record  of  Betrayal".   We  printed  several  thousand  copies  of  that  and 
distributed  it  widely,  and  it  dealt  with  one  thing — General  Vogel  and  what  he 
had  done  to  betray  the  people  of  this  valley. 

And  then  we  had  Albert  Gore  come  down,  and  he  dealt  with  what  the 
President  and  Vogel  were  doing,  you  see,  from  the  Washington  angle.   And  it 
was  one  of  the  roughest  treatments  of  a  public  figure  that  I've  ever  seen  in 
my  whole  public  life. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Who  was  that  who  came  down  from  Washington? 

MR.  BINGHAM:  Senator  Albert  Gore.   He  did  a  fine  job. 

Well  some  time  after  that  we  decided  that  we 
would  challenge  Vogel  on  some  of  these  things.   So  we  invited  him  to  a  meeting 
of  Citizens  for  TVA  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Association,  and 
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we  were  going  to  just  challenge  him  with  everything  he  had  done  that  we  knew 
about.   So  we  had  about  100  people  in  the  room,  and  he  showed  up,  and  we  had 
questions  worked  out  and  answers  worked  out  to  ask  him,  and  we  had  a  number 
of  people  who  had  all  these  questions  and  these  answers  of  what  he  had  done. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Where  was  that  meeting? 

MR.  BINGHAM:  It  was  out  in  Huntsville,  Alabama.   And 

General  Vogel  showed  up,  and  unfortunately 
one  of  our  group,  who  later  on  was  relieved  of  duties  by  his  employer  because 
he  had  certain  psychological  problems,  told  General  Vogel  what  we  were  going 
to  do. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes,  I  believe  the  questions  were  leaked. 

MR.  BINGHAM:  Yes,  they  were  leaked.   At  any  rate — I  don't 

want  to  mention  any  names  on  that — but  any- 
how, we  were  determined.   We  let  the  General  know  we  were  going  to  look  him 
up  every  time  and  everywhere;   we  were  going  to  rough  him  up.   I  think  some- 
body said  that  he  was  either  going  to  have  to  come  across  and  quit  trying  to 
lead  this  valley  down  this  primrose  path  or  we  were  going  to  drive  him  off 
the  top  of  the  highest  dam  in  the  Tennessee  Valley.  But  we  said  we'd  hunt 
him  like  a  rabbit,  and  we  hunted  because  we  were  fighting  for  our  lives,  and 
he  was  here  as  a  general  leading  the  troops  of  destruction  of  the  economic 
and  social  interests  of  this  valley.   And  we  went  after  him  in  the  old  trad- 
ition of  "no  holds  barred" — open  warfare! 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  did  the  meeting  work  out  in  Huntsville? 

MR.  BINGHAM:  Well,  unfortunately,  we  didn't  have  the 

press  coverage  we  wanted.   It  worked  out 
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pretty  well.   The  General  had  done  some  indefensible  things,  and  we  penetrat- 
ed those  defenses  and  let  him  have  it.   It  taught  him  some  lessons  because, 
you  see,  he  was  dealing  with  mayors  and  power  systems  managers  and  chairmen 
of  co-op  boards  that  he  was  in  business  with.   And  they  looked  him  right  in 
the  eye,  personally,  and  said,  "General,  look  what  you  did.   Why  would  you 
do  such  a  terrible  thing?  Why  would  you  betray  the  people  of  this  valley. 
Don't  you  want  to  come  down  here  and  be  a  servant  of  the  people?  Why  are 
you  trying  to  sell  us  out?   Look  what  you  did."  This  is  hard  for  a  man  to 
take,  particularly  when  he  is  doing  wrong. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  particularly  had  he  done  that  they 

were  objecting  to? 
MR.  BINGHAM:  Well,  he  had  endorsed  the  Dixon-Yates  pro- 

posal in  various  ways.   He  had  tried  to  get 
the  president  to  sponsor  legislation  that  would  give  the  Chairman  of  TVA  a 
virtual  total  control  and  take  the  rest  of  it  away  from  the  Board.   He  had 
tried  to  represent  the  position  of  TVA  as  being  in  favor  of  certain  things 
when,  in  fact,  the  majority  of  the  Board  who  had  the  only  policy  authority 
in  the  organization  had  not  agreed  to  these  things  which  the  General  himself 
had  more  or  less  indicated  were  the  policies  of  TVA.   I  think  probably  the 
worst  charge  against  him  was  that  he  had  more  or  less  indicated  and  tried  to 
lead  TVA  into  a  position  that  the  other  two  members  of  the  Board,  who  were 
the  majority,  did  not  agree  with. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  think  General  Vogel  may  have  come  to  TVA 

with  a  misunderstanding  of  the  power  of  the 
Chairman.   The  Chairman,  of  course,  could  be  overruled  by  the  other  two,  as 
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was  done  in  the  case  of  Arthur  Morgan  facing  Harcourt  Morgan  and  David 

Lilienthal. 

MR.  BINGHAM:  Well,  I  think  about  a  sixty-second  lecture 

by  either  Director  Pady  or  Director  Curtis 
might  have  straightened  him  out  on  that,  and  he  could  have  gotten  the  general 
counsel  of  TVA — the  very  able  Joe  Swidler,  whom  he  ran  out  of  the  organi- 
zation in  1957 — they  would  have  told  him  rather  concisely  what  his  powers 
were  and  were  not. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes.   Well,  he  fired  Joe  Swidler,  of  course. 

MR.  BINGHAM:  Well  about  1957.   That's  right.   Well,  he 

just  pushed  him  out  when  he  got  A.  R.  Jones  in.   That's  another  little  in- 
cident:  we  decided  to  make  the  Jones'  confirmation  hearing  another  Vogel 
hearing.   So  we  just  said,  "Jones  is  another  Vogel;  look  what  Vogel  did." 
So  then  on  a  national  basis  we  took  him  through  about  the  same  jumps  that 
we  did  in  Huntsville  and  Gatlinburg,  plus  a  few  more,  but  we  just  said,  "We 
know  what  Jones  did;  he's  another  Vogel."  And  look  here;  just  look  at  what 
this  man  has  done  since  you've  sent  him  down  here.   For  God's  sake,  don't 
give  us  another  one!" 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  believe  the  Jones'  hearing  lasted  about 

seven  days  or  so.   There  was  a  good  deal  of 
testimony. 
MR.  BINGHAM:  Yes.   I  think  maybe  Nat  Caldwell  and  some 

others  went  all  the  way  to  Missouri  to  get 
information  about  Jones.   But  we  didn't  spend  much  time  on  Jones;  most  of  the 
time  was  spent  on  Vogel. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Vogel's  record,  since  you  expected  it  to  be 

duplicated  by  Jones. 
MR.  BINGHAM:  Vogel's  record.   That's  right.   And  it  was 

kind  of  rough,  you  know;  it  was  pretty  rough. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  let's  see.   That  was  about  '58,  wasn't 

it?  You  had  about  four  years  of  General 
Vogel's  administration  to  deal  with  by  that  time.   Both  came  from  different 
backgrounds — General  Vogel,  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  which  had  a  pattern 
of  hostility  for  TVA,  and  A.  R.  Jones  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which 
had  been  at  odds  with  TVA  for  a  period  of  time.   Were  you  suspicious  about 
the  backgrounds  of  these  people? 
MR.  BINGHAM:  Well,  yes,  I  would  think  so.   We  were.   On 

the  other  hand,  more  than  their  backgrounds, 
we  felt  that  they  were  the  willing  supporters  of  the  president's  view  or  he 
wouldn't  have  nominated  them,  and  this  is  possible.   I  mean,  you  can  say  that 
without  necessarily  impugning  anybody's  motives  or  anything  else.   A  president 
probably  has  a  right  to  try  to  find  people  that  will  promote  his  views.   Cer- 
tainly he  does  in  his  cabinet  and  other  policy  positions  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, and  he  does  it  in  the  Supreme  Court  and  other  courts  where  he  has 
the  power  of  appointment.   I  mean,  you  know,  but  if  he  can  play  that  game, 
so  can  we,  so  we  decided  we'd  play  it  right  with  him,  you  know. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes.   I  think  the  fundamental  conflict  was 

between  the  views  of  the  president  and  those 
of  the  area  as  represented  by  Citizens  for  TVA. 
MR.  BINGHAM:  Of  course,  we  had  to  give,  and  did  give 
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strong,  grassroots  support  by  the  people, 
the  political  leadership  of  local  government,  of  our  state — and  not  only 
Tennessee's  governor.   We  had  the  governor  of  Alabama  and,  to  some  degree, 
of  Kentucky  and  other  states  involved,  although  not  to  any  great  degree. 
For  example,  the  governor  of  Mississippi  was  never  active  in  our  efforts. 
We  had  organized  labor.   We  helped  form  on  a  national  basis,  coalitions  with 
organized  labor,  with  consumer  groups,  farm  groups,  public  power  in  the 
northwest,  the  American  Public  Power.   There  was  a  lot  of  work  of  that  sort — 
NRECA,  the  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association,  appropriations 
for  the  REA's.   We  formed  a  pretty  solid  national  coalition  from  the  view- 
point of  the  public  power  of  the  country  and  the  c  onsumer  interest  of  the 
country,  and  this  was  done  at  the  Washington  level  and  was  pretty  effective. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  were  very  fortunate  at  this  time,  I 

think,  to  have  developed  the  contacts  you 
had  with  political  leadership  in  the  state  and  particularly  with  Governor 
Clement.   How  did  you  become  acquainted  with  him? 
MR.  BINGHAM:  Well,  I  knew  him  some  in  his  earlier  years. 

He  had  been  General  Counsel  of  the  state 
Public  Service  Commission,  and  then  I  knew  him  in  his  campaign  of  '52.   And 
the  truth  is  that  he  ran  against  Governor  Gordon  Browning,  who  had  refused  to 
give  any  assistance  to  municipalities  such  as  a  sharing  with  them — something 
they  very  much  wanted — a  portion  of  the  state  gasoline  tax  to  be  spent  to 
maintain  local  city  streets,  where  about  20  percent  of  the  traffic  within 
our  state  all  tolled  on  local  city  streets;  and  they  were  generating  a  fifth 
of  the  state  gasoline  tax,  when  not  a  nickel  was  being  spent  on  local  streets, 
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It  was  all  being  spent  on  state  highways  and  county  roads. 

So  the  mayors  of  the  state — not  the  Municipal  League — but  the  mayors 
of  the  state,  organized  actively  and  supported  Governor  Clement  in  '52.   I 
was  aware  of  that,  and,  of  course,  I'll  say  this:   We  in  municipal  govern- 
ment deal  extensively  with  candidates  for  governor;  we  did  then  on  their 
positions  on  matters  of  municipal  policy,  particularly  on  our  program.   Well, 
Governor  Clement  endorsed  our  proposal  for  a  seventh  share  of  the  gasoline 
tax  for  cities.   Governor  Browning  finally  endorsed  it  too.   But  Governor 
Clement  in  a  dramatic  appearance  at  a  conference  for  the  Tennessee  Municipal 
League  said  that  we  had  a  pledge  of  unity  for  street  aid  where  our  city  offi- 
cials— over  2,000  of  them — had  pledged  to  uphold  any  candidate  for  governor 
that  would  support  this  measure  of  this  platform;  and  Governor  Clement  came 
in  with  one  of  those  cards,  and  in  his  very  dramatic,  eloquent  way,  said, 
"I  beg  of  you  leave  to  join  in  your  pledge  of  unity  for  street  aid.   And 
with  your  permission  I  hereby  lay  upon  this  table  Frank  Clement's  pledge 
to  make  a  share  of  the  gasoline  tax  for  cities  the  number  one  law  of  the 
Clement  administration."  And  he  was  elected,  and  it  became  the  number  one 
law  of  the  Clement  administration — Chapter  one  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1953. 
So  we  knew  him  then  and  had  worked  on  a  number  of  matters  in  his  first  le- 
gislative session. 
DR.  CRAWFOPvD:  So,  with  these  contacts  you  were  able  to 

organize  a  broadly  based  group  to  support 
TVA? 

MR.  BINGHAM:  Well,  of  course,  in  organizing  the  broad 

base  group — Citizens  for  TVA — we  worked 
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cooperative  electric  systems.   But  through  that  method  and  through  news  stories 
and  every  other  kind  of  way  we  started  a  campaign  for  citizens  down  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  to  write  their  relatives  in  George  Nondaro's  district  and 
condemn  him  for  jumping  on  their  TVA.   And  he  got  sacks  of  mail  in  Washington 
from  his  district  protesting  what  he  was  doing  because  he  was  a  chief  advocate 
of,  you  know,  dismantling  TVA. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well  that  was  a  rather  unique  method. 

MR.  BINGHAM:  Well  it  worked. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Who  thought  of  that? 

MR.  BINGHAM:  Well  I  don't  know,  but  it  worked.   It 

really  worked. 
Well  another  thing  was  he  was  a  chief  advocate  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway,  so  from  coast  to  coast  again  among  the  public  power  groups  and  the 
river  development  groups,  we  got  a  united  front  developed  against  the  St. 
Lawrence  Saeway  and  said  that,  you  know,  when  hell  freezes  over  they'll 
develop  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  or  when  TVA  gets  a  method  of  financing  its  pow- 
er supply  in  the  Tennessee  Valley.   And  our  congressmen  and  senators,  of 
course,  held  the  line  on  it.  The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  was  held  up  for  two  or 
three  years  because  of  this  controversy. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  have  support  from  the  entire  Tenn- 

essee congressional  delegation? 
MR.  BINGHAM:  Yes,  we  had  support  from  all  of  them. 

There  weren't  many  Republicans  then,  but  they 
supported. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Who  were  your  most  effective  supporters? 
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MR.  BINGHAM:  Well,  I'd  say  Albert  Gore  and  Estes  Kefauver 

was  most  effective.   Albert  Gore  was  very 
effective.   Cliff  Davis,  who  was  a  ranking  Democrat  next  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  House  Public  Works,  was  very  effective.   Congressman  Bob  Jones  from 
north  Alabama  was  very  good.   Both  Senators  John  Sparkman  and  Lister  Hill, 
who  had  been  the  sponsor  of  the  TVA  Act  in  the  House  along  with  Senator 
Norris  in  the  Senate  originally,  were"  extremely  effective.   Senator  Sherman 
Cooper  of  Kentucky  was  a  great  leader  in  this  whole  effort.   Of  course,  we 
had  Congressman  Jerry  Cooper,  who  was  Chairman  of  Finance  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.   I  don't  think  he  may  have  had  quite  as  powerful  a  position  as 
Congressman  Wilbur  Mills  has,  recently,  but  we  had  some  pretty  powerful 
people  in  there. 

Of  course,  Kefauver  did  run  in  '56  for  vice  president.   John  Sparkman 
ran  in  '52  so  fortunately  during  that  period  we  had  some  national  leaders  in 
the  Democratic  Party  in  our  area.   Now,  Lister  Hill  was  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  I  think,  so  you  see  we  had  some  pretty  power- 
ful people  in  here,  and  they  used  their  bargaining  positions. 

Now,  of  course,  I  want  to  say  this:  Congressmen  and  Senators  are  just 
as  active  in  many  cases  as  their  constituents  want  them  to  be,  and  a  part  of 
our  whole  effort  here  was  to  energize  our  state  and  national  political  lead- 
ership. In  other  words,  keep  them  on  the  spot.  Well,  they've  got  a  hundred 
things  to  be  working  on.  What  are  they  really  going  to  spend  their  energies 
on?  What  are  they  going  to  really  go  all  out  on,  using  every  technique, 
device  and  power  at  their  disposal  to  get  done — something  their  constituents 
desperately  want  them  to  do,  and  as  often  as  not,  we  said  what  they  should 
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be  doing.   They  didn't  say  it;  we  said  it.   You  ought  to  do  this  and  do  that, 
you  see — and  put  them  on  the  spot  because,  for  example,  for  these  members  of 
Congress  to  carry  on  this  fight  over  a  period  of  about  five  and  a  half  years 
must  have  a  tremendous  strain  on  their  relationships  with  some  of  their  col- 
leagues, because  they  had  to  lower  the  boom  wherever  they  could  find  it  to 
advance  this  cause  of  ours. 

For  example,  Albert  Gore  led  a  filibuster  at  one  time,  I  believe  he  did; 
it  didn't  win.   They  were  trying  to  amend  the  AEC  Act  to  authorize  the  Dixon- 
Yates  contract.   There  was  a  question,  and  they  did  amend  it,  but  he  led  a 
filibuster  there  for  awhile  against  that. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  This  seems  to  have  had  an  effect.   Over 

a  period  of  time  you  fairly  well  nullified 
the  entire  action  of  the  Republican  administration.   After  all,  TVA  survived 
the  eight-year  Republican  period  intact,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  with  the  self- 
financing  law  passed  when  it  was  over.   There  was  a  good  deal  of  success, 
and  I  believe  in  the  internal  administration  too.   Did  you  notice  a  change 
in  Chairman  Vogel's  position  toward  TVA  over  a  period  of  time? 
MR.  BINGHAM:  Well  when  he  changed  I  didn't  see  much  of 

him  anymore,   I  think  there  was  a  little 
hostility  there  on  his  part  maybe,  but  we  were  advised  that  he  had  changed. 
Of  course,  in  these  last  years  here  there  wasn't  any  reason.   You  know,  the 
issue  was  gone.   In  1959  the  Self-Financing  Act  was  passed.  Of  course,  Gordon 
Clapp  was  the  first  one  that  proposed  self-financing.   There  for  the  first 
several  months,  TVA  was  fairly  adamant;  we  were.   We  had  to  have  appropria- 
tions.  But  then  we  commenced  to  move  toward  the  concept  of  TVA  itself 
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issuing  a  revenue  bond  and  doing  its  own  financing,  and  we  moved  toward  that. 

Now  an  effort  was  made — it  didn't  work  too  well — to  inject  this  issue  in- 
to the  1956  presidential  campaign.   And  there  was  one  incident  but  I  don't 
think  anybody  really  knows  what  happened.   I  read  the  two  volumes  some 
years  ago  that  were  written  on  Dixon-Yates — the  two  books.   I  don't  believe 
this  was  in  there  all  together,  but  nonetheless,  we  concieved  down  here — Nat 
Caldwell  add  I  principally — that  we  ought  to  have  a  conference  in  Tennessee 
on  natural  resources  and  power.   So  we  developed  this  plan  to  hold  one  at 
Gallatin,  Tennessee  and  get  Kefauver,  who  was  a  vice  presidential  candidate, 
our  senator,  and  Mr.  Stevenson — Adelai  Stevenson — down  here  and  try  to  have 
a  big  nation-wide  rally. 

So  this  was  taken  up  with  groups  all  over  the  country,  and  they  agreed. 
We  even  checked  out  the  rainfall  for  that  particular  time  of  the  year  to 
see  what  chance  we  had  to  have  an  outdoor  rally  without  rain.   We  found  out 
that  there  was  an  infinitesimal  chance  or  probability  of  rain  in  the  after- 
noon, so  we  worked  all  this  up.   And  sometime  in  late  September  of  1956,  I 
think,  or  middle  September,  we  went  to  New  York  to  see  Stevenson  and  Kefauver 
and  their — Mitchell,  I  guess,  was  their  manager.   William  Sturdivant,  who 
had  been  Director  of  Citizens  for  TVA  for  a  couple  of  years  in  '54  and  '55, 
was  Kefauver's  press  secretary,  as  he  had  been  John  Sparkman's  press  secretary 
when  he  ran  for  vice  president  in  '52,  so  we  had  some  inside,  you  know.   But 
nonetheless,  we  went  to  New  York,  and  when  I  say  we — Governor  Clement  went, 
Silliman  Evans,  the  publisher  of  the  Nashville  Tennessean  went;  I  went; 
Senator  Gore  went;  Senator  Sparkman  and  Lister  Hill  went;  a  group  from  down 
here  went  and  we  conferred  with  Stevenson  and  Kefauver  in  a  big  conference, 
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and  they  agreed.   So  we  all  went  back  and  got  busy. 

Well  one  of  our  group — the  one  who  was  Involved  in  the  Vogel  matter  in 
Huntsville — stopped  off  in  Washignton  and  spent  a  week  knocking  this  whole 
idea  in  the  head  and  succeeded.   I  don't  have  any  idea  just  who  it  was  he 
persuaded,  but  raised  every  kind  of,  apparently,  issue  and  argument.   We 
didn't  know  what  was  going  on,  but  all  of  a  sudden  this  thing  was  cancelled. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  you  thin   General  Vogel  was  .  .  ? 

MR.  BINGHAM:  No,  no,  not  General  Vogel.   No,  no.   The 

person  in  our  group,  whose  name  I  don't 
want  to  mention,  had  slipped  the  information  through  to  Vogel  in  Huntsville. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  The  one  who  had  released  the  information 

to  Vogel? 
MR.  BINGHAM:  That's  right.   Stopped  off  in  Washington  and 

by  various  means,  which  I  never  knew  all  of 
them — you  know,  it'd  take  a  real  investigation  to  find  out — got  the  Democratic 
headquarters  to  reverse  the  decision  made  by  Stevenson  and  Kefauver  themselves 
and  all  this  large  group  in  New  York  to  hold  this  public  power  and  natural 
resources  rally  here  in  the  Tennessee  Valley,  but  we  were  trying  to  raise 
these  issues  in  the  presidential  campaign.   Well,  of  course,  Eisenhower 
carried  Tennessee.   We  did  other  things  in  Tennessee,  but  they  didn't  work, 
because  after  all — we  weren't  considering  this  matter  in  a  partisan  sense. 
A  public  issue  has  to  be  made  an  issue,  or  it  doesn't  get  dealt  with  respon- 
sibly in  the  political  processes  of  a  democratic  system. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  know  why  the  Democratic  Party  de- 

cided not  to  support  the  rally  here? 
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MR.  BINGHAM:  This  rally?   I  don't  really  know.   At 

this  time  I  just  don't  quite  remember  what 
we  were  told.   We  knew  what  happened — that  this  one  person  stopped  off  and 
he  knew  a  lot  of  people  in  Washington  and  just  worked  until  he  got  the 
thing  knocked  in  the  head.   Of  course,  there's  a  lot  of  reasons  why  you  don't 
have  time  to  organize  such  a  rally.   You  know,  can  you  get  a  crowd?   Can 
you  do  this?  Well,  we  guaranteed  them  there'd  be  50,000  epople  there,  and 
we  might  have  had  100,000. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  That's  a  good  crowd  for  a  presidential 

election  year. 
MR.  BINGHAM:  Yes,  sir.   But  for  example,  we'd  have  the 

people  there,  but  this  was  one  little  in- 
cident of  the  effort  that  was  made.   Now,  of  course,  we  testified  consistent- 
ly — Governor  Clement  did;  I  did,  others — for  municipal  government.   This 
organization  put  a  good  bit  of  it's  little  money  into  this  campaign.   When- 
ever they  ran  out  of  money,  we'd  try  to  put  a  little  in,  and  of  course,  we 
collected  a  lot  of  money  from  cities  and  from  power  systems  to  carry  on  the 
Citizens  for  TVA  activities.   We  had  a  staff  of,  at  one  time,  several  people 
in  that  operation.  But  I  don't  know.   Joe  Volpe  played  a  key  role  because  he, 
very  brilliantly  with  a  few  little  evidences,  nailed  Mr.  Wenzell's  conflict 
of  interest. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  know  if  Joe  Volpe  is  still  living 

in  Washington? 
MR.  BINGHAM:  Yes,  I  talked  to  Joe  not  too  long  ago.   He's 

vice  president  of  a  large-scale  engineering 
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firm  now  also,  as  well  as  being  an  attorney. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  V-o-l-p-e? 

MR.  BINGHAM:  V-o-l-p-e.   I  think  it  would  be  well  to  talk 

with  him  because  he  had  more  of  the  inside  of 
what  went  on  in  Washington  than  anybody  else — anybody. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I'll  put  him  on  the  list. 

MR.  BINGHAM:  And  understood  it  as  well  as  anybody.   You 

see,  he  was  in  touch  with  the  politicians. 
He  was  our  chief  Washington  contact.   When  we  felt  that  our  politicians  in 
Washington  ought  to  be  doing  something,  as  often  as  not,  or  when  he  thought 
they  ought  to  be  doing  something  he'd  be  the  one  communicating  with  them. 
He  was  kind  of  a  lobbyist  as  well  as  an  attorney  to  some  degree.   He  was 
also  employed  and  paid  by  the  TennesseeValley  Public  Power  Association.   Even 
back  then  these  Washington  lawyers  were  right  expensive. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well  you  seem  to  have  been  effective  in 

dealing  with  General  Vogel  when  he  came  to 
the  Valley.   How  were  your  relations  with  the  second  Eisenhower  appointee, 
A.  R.  Jones? 
MR.  BINGHAM:  Well,  I  don't  have  too  many  distinct  memories, 

Of  course,  when  Jones  and  Vogel  tried  to 
help  the  president  put  this  Dixon-Yates  thing  into  effect,  and  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  ....   Of  course,  I  didn't  have  too  much  personal  relationship 
with  Jones.   Of  course,  we  went  up  several  times.   We'd  send  groups  up  there 
to  see  him,  you  know — some  power  people  and  some  mayors — we'd  go  up  there  and 
say,  "Look,  what's  going  on?"   This  happened  some.   I  don't  know  how  many 
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times,  but  we  just  weren't  going  to  let  them  sit  around. 

Another  part  of  the  effort  we  were  making  down  here  was  to  keep  the 
Valley  organized  and  the  state  and  local  governments  equipped  to  do  what- 
ever they  could  do  to  block  this  Dixon-Yates  deal.   And  among  other  things, 
we  had  the  state  of  Tennessee  prepared  to  go  in  the  generating  business  if 
necessary.   We  kept  that  under  wraps,  however,  because  that  was  one  thing 
that  Eisenhower  and  others  said,  "If  you  all  will  go  ahead  and  do  this — pro- 
vide this  power  expansion,  we'll  forget  about  it."  And  then  we  were  pre- 
pared also  to  reject  the  Dixon-Yates  power  altogether  down  here.   We  said, 
"You  build  it,  you'll  never  sell  it  in  Tennessee.   If  we  can't  outlaw  it, 
we'll  substitute  for  it."  Well  now,  out  of  this  process  finally  the  city  of 
Memphis,  under  the  leadership  of  Tom  Allen,  decided  they'd  go  ahead  and 
build  their  own  steam  plant.   However,  this  was  agreed  at  a  conference  when 
General  Vogel  got  with  Albert  Gore — got  Mayor  Tobey  of  Memphis  and  Tom  Allen 
in  Washington  and  over  at  the  White  House  where  Memphis  agreed  to  build  the 
steam  plant  themselves  if  Eisenhower  would  cancel  Dixon-Yates  steam  paint. 

Well,  all  that  morning  ...  We  had  heard  that  they  were  in  Washington. 
We  tried  in  Governor  Clement's  office — I  tried  to  get  Mayor  Tobey  or  Tom 
Allen  on  the  telephone,  and  we  missed  them.   Now  I'm  positive  this  is  true. 
I  read  one  account  that  Governor  Clement  talked  to  that  group  twice;  I  don't 
think  so.   But  we  wanted  to  tell  them:  "For  God  sake,  not  to  make  that  agree- 
ment, that  Joe  Volpe  had  discovered  this  Wenzell  conflict  of  interest;  that 
the  president  was  going  to  be  forced,  disgracefully,  to  withdraw  this  deal 
anyhow,  and  don't  agree  for  Memphis  to  build  its  own  steam  plant  because  this 
was  another  way  to  break  up  TVA — everybody  build  their  own  steam  plant,  you 
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know."   If  Memphis  has  to  do  it,  why  not  Nashville,  Chattanooga? 

So  we  said,  "Don't  agree  to  a  thing.   The  president  has  got  to  cancel  it. 
He  can't  go  forward  with  this  project  over  there;  he's  is  a  box.   He's  in 
a  bind.   And  don't  agree  to  a  thing."   But  they  agreed.   We  thought  it  was 
a  terrible  mistake,  and  it  cost  the  people  of  Memphis  possibly — well,  it 
almost  led  to  the  break-up  of  the  system.   This  is  what  slowed  us  down  in 
getting  a  self-financing  plan.   They  kept  on  saying,  "Well,  if  Memphis  can 
do  it,  why  can't  Nashville  and  Chattanooga?" 

We  had  this  Von  Trescow  in  here.   Well,  Chaney  and  I  dealt  with  Clement 
for  Von  Trescow,  you  see;  and  of  course,  we  just  talked  with  him,  and  we 
thought  that  he  was  really,  you  know,  trying  to  help  break  up  the  TVA  system. 

Well  now,  of  course,  I  don't  think  Von  Trescow  had  any  influence  on 
Memphis.   I  read  one  writer  who  said  Von  Trescow' s  plan  prevailed.   Well, 
I  don't;  this  was  the  Memphis  plan:  Tom  Allen  wanted  his  own  steam  plant. 
He'd  always  wanted  his  own  steam  plant,  and  it  was  a  selfish  move  on  the  part 
of  Memphis.   They'd  leave  the  rest  of  us  hanging  on  the  vine  to  some  degree. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  think  Mayor  Tobey  was  a  little  surprised 

when  the  whole  thing  went  through,  and  I 
believe  the  president  was  very  relieved.   It  did  get  him  off  the  hook. 
MR.  BINGHAM:  Oh,  indeed,  it  did  get  him  off  the  spot. 

And  we  thought  and,  of  course,  as  far  as 
we  were  concerned,  that  was  another  black  mark  on  Vogel.   However,  Wessenhauer 
and  others  in  TVA  pretty  well  went  along  because  they  wanted  to  stop  Dixon- 
Yates.   Well,  some  of  the  rest  of  us  thought  it  was  a  terrible  mistake,  and 
it  turned  out  to  be  one  for  Memphis.   It  costed  them  perhaps  as  much  as 
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$100  million  dollars  in  higher  electric  rates,  and  they  finally  had  to  un- 
load that  white  elephant  back  on  TVA  because  it  was  not  a  feasible  approach 
to  a  power  supply  in  a  gigantic  system  like  this.   Well,  this  is  just  one 
little  incident  in  this  whole  thing. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I'd  like  to  ask  before  we  get  away  from 

this,  Mr.  Bingham,  what  about  Frank  Clement's 
speech  "The  Record  of  Betrayal"?   Do  you  know  where  a  published  copy  of  that 
is? 
MR.  BINGHAM:  Well,  I  would  think  Jennings  Perry  might  have 

it.   I  might  have  one  here  if  I  could  find 
one.   Lon  Chaney  would  probably  have  one. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I'm  to  see  Jennings  Perry,  I  think,  the 

next  time  I'm  here. 
MR.  BINGHAM:  Well,  I  didn't  get  to  tell  you  about  all  our 

controversy  with  TVA  over  the  "in  lieu  of 
tax"  matter.   Of  course,  this  is  covered  very  thoroughly  in  Hobday's  book 
because  he  was  in  on  that  negotiation,  but  we  went  through  a  long  process  in 
our  troubles  with  the  counties  on  that  issue. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I'd  like  to  get  back  to  that  issue  at 

another  time,  if  we  may,  Mr.  Bingham. 
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